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We knew that the topic of 
Employment for AAC users was 
complex. We knew also that 
Contributing to the Community 
must be considered along with 
employment , but we wondered if 
one issue of Communicating 
Together would be sufficient to 
present the major issues. As the 
articles started arriving for the 
various sections, however, we 
began to realize that many 
important aspects of the topic 
were being identified. 

From Janice Light, Betty 
Stoltz and David McNaughton, 
we have an identification of the 
factors involved in successfully 
employing AAC users. From 
Rick Creech, we learn of 
pioneering efforts toward creating 
employment opportunities in the 
USA and witness the strong 
conviction of a prominent AAC 
user concerning the right to work 
of every AAC user who is 
capable of productive 
employment. From Rob Haaf, we 
are challenged to consider the 
direction our support services 
seem to be heading. Could it be 
that we really are beginning to 
focus more on the technology 
than the individual? From Geb 
Verburg, there 1s a questioning of 
our basic assumptions. Must we 
really derive our identity through 
our work? Do AAC users really 
want to become “cogs” like the 
rest of us? 

It is from our associate editors 
who are also AAC users that the 


in) 


individual accommodations to 
life’s realities surface. Paul 
Marshall, Nola Millin and Kari 
Harrington, offer us insights into 
the thinking they have done 
personally and the adaptations 
they have made in order to 
heighten their sense of purpose 
and the meaning they bring to 
their lives. They have found their 
own unique paths, which may or 
may not some day include 
traditional employment. They 
judge their own worth by the 
contribution they can make to 
society rather than by pay 
cheques. Their acceptance of 
their individual situations and 
placing of personal values above 
restrictive societal attitudes set 
examples for us all. 

Many themes keep recurring 
throughout this issue: the central 
role of employment in one’s life 
and in one’s self concept; 
society’s role in determining the 
expectations and attitudes relating 
to work; the need to differentiate 
between making a contribution in 
the community and making 
money; the role of education in 
job preparation; the positive side 
of “home” work; the importance 
of dignity and recognition for 
what is accomplished not for how 
much money is involved; the role 
of volunteerism in job 
preparation; the ongoing need for 
professionals to examine their 


own values and priorities to 


ensure that they are not imposing 
them upon AAC users. 

Many of us have discovered 
personally that satisfaction need 
not always be attached solely to 
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the remuneration one receives. 
We have learned that the effect of 
one’s contribution can often 
provide much greater fulfillment. 
It is gratifying to be reminded of 
this by our consumer associate 
editors. 

As well as our focus on 
Employment and Contributing to 
the Community, we return to the 
topic of language development in 
SymbolTalk — this time, sharing 
a parent’s contribution. And last 
but certainly not least, we 
dedicate our Perspectives section 
to the celebration of ISAAC’s 
10th Anniversary. We are 
delighted to share the Perspective 
of Paul Hogan, creator of the 
ISAAC Poster. We invite the 
ISAAC members among our 
readers to take a second look at _ 
the poster after reading Paul’s 
Perspective and to non-ISAAC 
members, we hope you will 
decide to send for the poster (See 
ISAAC’s address on page 23.) 

We hope this issue of 
Communicating Together will 
generate much discussion and 
thought. As always, we welcome 
letters from our readers with their 
reactions. 


Next Issue 

Along with the primary theme of 
Advocacy and Empowerment, we 
will have an extended section on 
Facilitated Communication Training 
(FCT) with articles and responses 
arising from previously published 
articles by Rosemary Crossley and 
Howard Shane. Short reaction papers 
are always welcome. 

See you again in December. 

Peter and Shirley 
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Rick Creech is well known in 
the AAC field as an AAC 
specialist who not only articulates 
what the challenges are but 
provides a model of what can be 
accomplished! His book, 
“Reflections from a Unicorn” 
(Creech, 1992) makes an 
important contribution to our 
understanding of what life is like 
for an AAC user. Having 
completed his degree in speech- 
language pathology, Rick now 
works for Semantic Compaction 
Systems. His personal account of 
the PEC@'93 conference helps 
those of us who were unable to 
attend, feel that we were there! 


King Solomon once said that 
there was nothing new under the 
sun. Well, wise King Solomon 
was not in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, August 19-22, 
1993! Had he been, he would 
have witnessed something that 
had never before happened in 
~ history. An entire conference was 
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devoted to employment for 
augmented communicators! I 
have never attended a conference 
in which we, augmented 
communicators, played an 
important role, let alone a pivotal 
one. But, it happened in 
Pittsburgh! 

The First Annual Pittsburgh 
Employment Conference for 
Augmented Communicators 
(PEC@'93) was the first national 
conference held expressly to 
address the issues of employing 
augmentative communicators. 
We have come a long way since 
the early conferences on 
augmentative communication 
back in the late 70s! Because I 
was one of the first users of a 
portable voice output aid, I 
attended these conferences. The 
questions asked at those 
conferences would astound us 
now. Some people even opposed 
the use of all electronics, 
suggesting more articulation 
therapy was the answer. Since 
then, conferences on 
augmentative communication 
have focused on a variety of 
issues such as interaction and 
literacy. However, very little has 
been said or written about 
employment and augmentative 
communication. 

I myself, have a job and have 
had one for the past six years. I 
am a writer, editor, presenter, and 
beta tester for an augmentative 
communication software 
company. For the past four 
years, sixty percent of my job 
description has consisted of 


getting a Master’s Degree in 
Speech-Language Pathology. 
Now that I have finished the 
degree, I have decided I need a 
broader work experience. 

Work has been very important 
for me. It has given me economic 
control of my own life and 
enabled me to marry and have a 
family. Work was a dream of 
mine from my earliest memories. 
I always wondered what I was 
going to do. As I matured, I 
realized there were important 
barriers between me and the 
world of work. My wonderful 
parents encouraged me to think in 
terms of career and family. I will 
be eternally grateful to them for 
this. 

Once, it might have been 
enough to focus on getting 
technology, both light and high, 
to people with significant speech 
and multiple impairments 
(SSMI). Though this struggle is 
nowhere near complete, other 
struggles must take place as well. 
Training people to communicate 
with technology is an important 
focus as well. However, in my 
opinion, the field of augmentative 
communication must now focus 
on getting successful augmented 
speakers employed and keeping a 
person employed who is 
developing SSMI. I am an 
augmentative communicator, and 
I am capable of productive 
employment. Since I am capable 
of productive employment, I 
believe it is my right as a citizen 
to be employed if I honestly and 
sincerely seek employment. 
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PEC@ '93 was sponsored by the 
non-profit organization SHOUT 
(Support Helps Others Use 
Technology). SHOUT, itself is a 
pretty miraculous group. Made 
up of an interesting assortment of 
various professionals including 
augmented communicators, its 
mission is to study and advocate 
for the employment of people 
who could benefit from 
augmentative communication to 
overcome significant speech, 
language, and multiple 
impairments. 

SHOUT began in response to a 
challenge from Mr. Joseph 
Giglio, the manager of the 
Westinghouse Water Reactor 
(nuclear power) Division (WRD) 
in Monroeville, a suburb of 
Pittsburgh. Bruce Baker (a 
friend, colleague, not to mention, 
currently, my boss) was working 
at the artificial intelligence 
department of WRD. Bruce was 
scheduled to present the semantic 
compaction technique to 
individuals building a database. 

At Mr. Giglio’s suggestion, 
rehabilitation professionals from 
western Pennsylvania were invited 
to this presentation. The 
presentation focused on technical 
aspects of language representation 
and retrieval. When Mr. Giglio 
gave the closing remarks, he made 
a surprising announcement. He 
said that because this new language 
technology had been originally 
developed for people with SSMI, 
he would hire at Westinghouse a 
person using speech augmentation 
equipment! 

A few weeks later, George 
Lowe, the former Executive 
Director of the Pennsylvania 
Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation (OVR), met with 


Joseph Giglio, John Bernard, 
Pittsburgh District OVR 
Administrator, and Bruce Baker 
to discuss the hiring of an 
individual with SSMI at the 
Westinghouse WRD. Mr. Giglio 
promised to spare no expense to 
build the infrastructure inside 
Westinghouse necessary to 
absorb an individual with SSMI 
in a totally, “gainful” position at a 
salary that would give this 
individual economic control over 
his or her life. 

Mr. Giglio insisted that his 
commitment was not just to 
develop one job, but to open up 
employment for many people 
with SSMI. Out of the joyful 
struggle to match an augmented 
communicator and a completely 
gainful, professional position, a 
team of individuals came into close 
association. The team included an 
augmented communicator, an OVR 
district administrator, two linguists, 
several rehabilitation professionals, 
three Westinghouse department 
heads, and people from United 
Cerebral-Palsy Associations 
(UCPA). Today, there is a 
professional, full-time employee 
with cerebral palsy who uses 
augmentative communication at 
Westinghouse. This gentleman’s 
name is James Prentice, and he was 
one of the session moderators at 
PEC@'"93. 

However, one job was not the 
mandate. The team needed to 
extend its experience, strength, and 
hope beyond one particular position 
at one company. Thus did SHOUT 
as a Separate organization come 
into being. 


The Conference 
PEC@'93 was funded by a 
substantial grant from the 
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Pennsylvania OVR. The 
conference had the. warm, relaxed 
atmosphere of a family reunion, 
but a family reunion with 150, 
people and 16 national and CG 
international speakers! We did 
not just listen to presentations; we 
communed together. We focused 
on the employment of 
augmentative communicators, the 
possibility, the practicality, the 
reality. I even had an opportunity 
to speak for a half-hour one-on- 
one to Gil Selders, the Executive 
Director of the Pennsylvania 
OVR. 

Participating as discussion 
leaders at PEC@ were some “old 
timer” augmented speakers, 
Michael Williams, Jim Prentice, 
and I. Michael’s deeply moving 
remarks contained advice 
appreciated by the many parents 
of augmented communicators 
who were participating. “Never 
give up on your child.” Jim & 
Prentice’s personal statement 
contained an important truth 
about augmented communication, 
“You must use the communicator 
constantly and not just once in a 
while. Don’t get me wrong, I am 
not saying a communicator makes 
Jim Prentice, but that Jim Prentice 
makes the communicator, and the 
communicator helps me to be 
what I want to be.” (PEC@'93 
Proceedings p. 112.) 

Some of the new folk 
attending brought knowledge 
from other fields. Mitch 
LaPlante, for instance, is from the 
broad field of medical stastistics. 
He presented an important first 
look at how the major national 
health databases might be used to 
determine the number of C 
individuals who could benefit 
from augmentative 








communication and the number 
of individuals with SSMI who are 
in the job market. Another new 
voice was that of Bob Seaver. 
Bob 1s a pediatric psychiatrist 
with a psychoanalytic 
background. Bob gave a 
fascinating presentation about 
how families can cope with 
SSMI. 

Diane Bryen, a professor of 
Special Education, presented a 
moving videotape of the total 
immersion program at the Temple 
Summer Institute. Lew Golinker 
gave a stimulating paper from a 
lawyer’s point of view about 
employment in augmentative 
communication. Janice Light 
presented the findings from a 
survey conducted by herself, 
along with Betty Stoltz and David 
McNaughton. (Editors’ Note: 

See Feature Article, pp.6-9) 

In the Keynote Address, 


D Sarah Blackstone, editor of 


Augmentative Communication 
News said, ““Thousands upon 
thousands of people are employed 
and working in the field of AAC. 
Employment opportunities have 
increased exponentially for 
everyone except for our 
consumers. . .” This cannot be 
allowed to remain true. 
Professionals cannot give 
augmentative communicators the 
tools, the education, the skills, 
without taking steps to see that 
doors of work opportunities are 
opened as well. 

One recurrent theme at the 
conference was the importance of 
an education. In his presentation, 
John Leslie, Director of the 
Rehabilitation Engineering Center 
on Employment for People with 
Severe Disabilities, said that “The 
educational infrastructure must 
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not limit career alternatives 
arbitrarily.” (PEC@'93 p. 15) In 
my opinion, students with 
disabilities must pursue an 
educational route that will take 
them toward challenging 
vocational opportunities. 

In another presentation by 
Karen Erickson of the Carolina 
Literacy Center, it was stated that 
the more years in school, the 
better the chance of a person with 
disabilities being employed. 
Karen suggested that education 
for people with SSMI should be 
employment goal directed. My 
concern is that predicting what a 
child or an adolescent’s interests 
will be and what kind of career he 
or she will want to pursue as an 
adult is impossible. The reason 
that we have liberal arts schools 
and vocational schools is because 
some professions require a broad- 
based education. I agree that we 
should teach people with SSMI 
the skills and the literacy that they 
will need in the work place; 
however, we will have to take 
measures to ensure that it will not 
be done at the expense of 
providing a liberal education to 
those who have the desire. 

An important note was struck 
by Melanie Fried-Oken of Oregon 
Health Sciences University, 
Department of Neurology. 
Melanie discussed how 
augmentative communication was 
helping people with 
neurodegenerative diseases 
remain working. She told us 
about seven adults with 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis 
(ALS). Five of these individuals 
are still working, and one said he 
would have been working if he 
had known about augmentative 
communication before he retired. 


Four of the five who are still 
working have surpassed the 
supposed three-year life span 
prediction post-diagnosis! 

Perhaps the high point of the 
conference came when the 
augmented communicators came 
together for a public round table 
discussion of employment issues 
facilitated by Jim Hollahan, of 
UCPA. More than a dozen of us 
gathered in front of the 
conference. We discussed what 
concerned us about employment, 
having the income that would 
sustain us, having the support that 
we need at work, getting the 
equipment so that we can work, 
finding transportation so that we 
can go to work, and the joy and 
pride we feel in our work. 

I hope that PEC@'93 will be 
the first of many such 
conferences on employment! 


Reference 
Creech, R. (1992). Reflections 
From a Unicorn. Greenville, NC: 
RC Publishing Co. 


Editors’ Note: 

For information about next year’s 
conference (Aug.12-14, 1994), 
and to request the ‘Proceedings 
of the Annual Pittsburgh 
Employment Conference for 
Augmented Communicators, 
PEC@93, contact 

SHOUT Press, 1000 Killarney 
Ave., Pittsburgh, PA 15234, USA. 
(1-800-934-4391). 
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WHAT DOES IT TAKE TO MAKE IT WORK? 





JANICE LIGHT, BETTY 
STOLTZ, AND DAVID 
McNAUGHTON, 

PENN STATE UNIVERSITY 





The following paper was 
presented by Janice Light at the 
First Annual Pittsburgh 
Conference for Augmented 
Communicators on Aug. 20, 
1993. We are very pleased, with 
the permission of SHOUT 
Press, to be able to reprint the 
presentation of the results of the 
Light, Stoltz and McNaughton 
survey relating to community- 
based employment for adults 
who use AAC. 


Employment plays a major 
role in determining not only our 
socioeconomic status, but also 
our social identity. To a great 
extent, we define ourselves and 
are defined by others in terms 
of our occupations. To date, 
there has been little research to 
investigate the employment 
status of people who have 
severe speech impairments and 
use augmentative and 
alternative communication 
(AAC). From anecdotal reports 
within the AAC field, however, 
it is clear that by far the 
majority of adults who use 
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AAC are not employed within 
the community. The high 
incidence of unemployment 
may result from attitudinal 
barriers within society, skill 
limitations, lack of education 
and job preparation, 
transportational barriers, 
architectural barriers, 
technology limitations, or other 
factors. One source of insight 
into factors associated with 
successful employment is the 
experience of people across 
North America who use AAC 
and who have successfully 
obtained and maintained 
employment within the 
community. 

In 1992/93, Light, Stoltz, 
and McNaughton conducted a 
survey of adults who use AAC 
and who are employed in 
community-based jobs. Thirty- 
one adults from across North 
America responded to the 
survey. The respondents ranged 
in age from 22-52 years (mean 
age 33 years 5 months). Sixty- 
five percent of the respondents 
were males; 35% were females. 
The respondents reported a 
range of disabilities including 
cerebral palsy, mental 
retardation, visual impairment, 
hearing impairment, head 
injury, and autism. The 
majority of the respondents 
used multiple means to 


- communicate in face to face 


communication, including 
computer-based voice output 
communication aids, speech 
approximations, gestures and 
signs, and nonelectronic aided 


communication systems (e.g., 
alphabet board, picture board). 
Just over half of the respondents 
reported that they were 
functionally literate (1.e., able to 
read the newspaper and write 
basic texts); the remaining 
respondents were not literate. 
The highest level of education 
obtained varied across the 
respondents: approximately 
40% of the respondents did not 
graduate from high school; 30% 
graduated from high school; 
and the remainder had an 
undergraduate or graduate 
college degree. The 
respondents were employed in a 
variety of jobs, including 
clerical positions (e.g., 
secretary, data entry, mail 
clerk), laborers (e.g., mowing 
lawns, maintaining gardens), 
trainers, counselors, or 
educational aides (e.g., training 
clients on AAC systems, 
promoting literacy among AAC 
users, helping children in a 
classroom), cook, janitorial 
work, consumer advocacy 
work, technical consultant, 
artist or writer, and 
augmentative communication 
specialist. 


Important Components 
Results of the survey suggest 
a number of elements that seem 
to be important in securing and 
maintaining community-based 
employment. It should be noted 
that the actual constellation of 
skills and support mechanisms 
required for successful 
employment will vary across 


@ 
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individuals depending on their 
needs, skills, and job 
requirements. 


_ Le Communication 

Successful communication 
with co-workers and 
supervisors is key to any job, 
including communication 
focused on work issues or 
communication of a more 
personal and social nature. 
Communication ts a bi- 
directional process: its success 
depends on the contributions of 
both participants in the 
interaction. Not only do adults 
who use AAC need to learn the 
necessary skills to be effective 
communicators on the job, but 
supervisors and co-workers also 
need to learn skills to ensure 
successful communication with 
the AAC user. The majority of 
employees surveyed who use 
Qu indicated that they 
continue to experience 
communication problems on the 
job: misinterpretation or 
second-guessing by colleagues; 
slow rate of communication, 
etc. To date, AAC 
interventions have largely 
focused on school or home and 
have neglected consideration of 
the communication demands of 
the work place. Professionals 
need to give greater attention to 
these issues in planning 
intervention if the transition 
from school to employment is 
to be achieved successfully. 


Access to Assistive Technology 

All of the respondents to the 
survey indicated that assistive 
@<chnology played a key role in 
allowing them access to the 
work place, be it a 
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nonelectronic communication 
board, a computer-based voice 
output system, a stationary 
computer system, a powered 
mobility system, etc. 
Unfortunately the majority of 
the respondents also reported 
significant problems with 
assistive technology, either 
problems obtaining the 
necessary equipment (e.g., 
funding limitations, paperwork 
delays), or problems with 
recurrent breakdowns and lost 
work hours. Many respondents 
also indicated that there was 
equipment in the work place 
that remained inaccessible to 
them. If community-based 
employment is to become a 
reality for the next generation of 
AAC users, then cooperation 
and support is required on 
numerous fronts: from 
researchers and product 
developers to ensure access to a 
full range of main stream 
technology in the work place; 
from professionals to ensure 
comprehensive, consumer- 
responsive assessment and 
intervention planning; from 
funding agencies to ensure 
efficient access to the necessary 
assistive technology; and from 
manufacturers to ensure the 
reliability of assistive 
technology. 


Marketable Skills 

The majority of the 
respondents indicated that it 
was critical for the AAC user to 
have marketable skills in order 
to successfully secure 
employment. In fact, when 
respondents were asked why 
they had been successful in 
obtaining community-based 


employment, the most 
frequently cited response was 
that they “had good skills” that 
were required on the job. 
Unfortunately, more than half 
of the respondents indicated 
that their educational program 
had not prepared them for their 
jobs or provided them with 
marketable skills. 

It is well documented that 
employment criteria are rising. 
The best hope for increasing 
employment opportunities 
among people with disabilities 
is to provide them with a 
quality education so that they 
can meet the increased demands 
of the labor market. We need to 
recognize that preparation and 
planning for employment must 
begin well before graduation if 
the transition from school to 
work is to be a successful one. 


Positive Work Ethic 

Simply possessing the skills 
required to meet job 
requirements is not sufficient to 
ensure successful employment, 
rather the employee must also 
demonstrate a positive work 
ethic, demonstrating 
punctuality, regular attendance, 
reasonable productivity levels, a 
willingness to assume 
responsibility for assignments, 
etc. When respondents were 
asked why they were able to 
keep their current jobs, the most 
frequently cited response was 
that they “worked hard.” 
According to the respondents, a 
positive work ethic played a 
more critical role in maintaining 
employment than job specific 
skills. Baker (personal 
communication, May, 1993) has 
noted that the lack of a positive 
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work ethic is more “handicapping ’”’ 
for many AAC users seeking 
employment than the lack of 
marketable job-related skills. 
Instilling a positive work ethic 
must begin early in life with 
positive home and school 
expectations and appropriate 
feedback. This ethic can then 
be developed and strengthened 
in adolescent years through 
volunteer and part-time work 
experiences. 


An Appropriate Job Match 

There is a greater likelihood 
for successful employment and 
job satisfaction if there is a 
“good fit” between the skills 
and interests of the employee 
and the demands of the job. To 
date, there has been only 
minimal attention to the job 
options available for persons 
with disabilities who require 
AAC. Traditionally, people 
with physical disabilities have 
been steered toward information 
processing jobs (e.g., data entry, 
etc.), while those without 
physical disabilities have been 
directed toward manual labor 
jobs (e.g., gardening, cleaning, 
restaurant jobs). Adults who do 
not meet the job requirements 
for these types of jobs have 
been labeled “unemployable” 
and sent home or to sheltered 
workshops. Professionals in the 
AAC field need to be more 
creative in exploring a wide 
range of job options and in 
identifying strategies to 
overcome barriers to 
employment for people who use 
AAC. 

While most of the AAC 
users who responded to the 
survey indicated that they were 
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satisfied with their jobs, they 
did indicate a number of issues 
that caused some 
dissatisfaction. The most 
frequently cited source of 
dissatisfaction was the limited 
chance for advancement in their 
current jobs. Most of the 
respondents perceived that they 
were employed in “dead-end 
jobs” with little opportunity for 
promotion. Exploration of job 
opportunities for people who 
use AAC needs to extend 
beyond “dead-end” jobs and 
explore various career options. 


Interpersonal Skills 

Many of those who 
responded to the survey talked 
about the importance of 
interpersonal skills: both to 
facilitate networking to obtain a 
job and to facilitate positive 
relationships with colleagues on 
the job. In fact, the majority of 
the respondents indicated that 
they had obtained their current 
job not through school or 
vocational personnel, but rather 
through a personal network of 
family, friends, and colleagues. 
Successfully holding a job over 
the long term requires not only 
effective work production, but 
also positive relationships with 
colleagues and supervisors. 
Strong social skills are required 
to build and nurture personal 
networks of relationships to 
enhance employment 
opportunities and to improve 
the quality of life. 


Positive Social Attitudes 


Successful employment 
depends on positive attitudes 
from employers and co-workers 
to ensure acceptance of the 


person using AAC in the work 
place. Legislation such as the 
Americans with Disabilities Act 
of 1989 will help to increase 
employment opportunities for 
people with disabilities by 
extending federal civil rights 
law to protect people with 
disabilities from discriminatory 
employment practices. 

Ongoing public education is 
also required to change peoples’ 
attitudes toward individuals 
with disabilities. Almost half of 
the respondents to the survey 
indicated that they had 
experienced problems with 
peoples’ attitudes in the work 
place (e.g., co-workers were 
uncomfortable or reluctant to 
interact with them; co-workers 
underestimated their 
capabilities). 
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On-the-job Assistance 

The majority, but not all, of 
the respondents required some 
type of assistance at work for 
personal care or work-related 
tasks. Of those that required 
assistance at work, this support 
was typically provided by a 
personal care attendant, a job 
coach, a co-worker, or an 
assistant. Most respondents 
required less than 9 hours of 
assistance per week, with many 
requiring less than 5 hours a 
week. If vocational 
opportunities are to be truly 
accessible to many people who 
use AAC, then provision must 
be made for assistance related 
to personal care and on the job 
training. 





Access to Transportation 
More than half of the 
respondents to the survey 
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indicated that they experienced 
problems with transportation 
that was inaccessible or 
unreliable and interfered with 
their job as a result. Lost work 
hours due to transportation 
problems are obviously 
unacceptable. Cooperation 
from local, state and federal 
agencies 1s required to ensure 
that accessible, reliable 
transportation is available to all. 


Barrier-free Environment 

Approximately one-third of 
the respondents indicated that 
architectural barriers in the 
work place were problems (e.g., 
difficulty with entry to the 
building, limited access to 
various locations in the office). 
Employers must assume 
responsibility for ensuring that 
the work place is accessible to 
all. 


Conclusion 

Assuring that these key 
elements are in place will 
require the active participation 
and commitment of a wide 
range of people, including 
consumers and families, 
researchers, educators and other 
professionals, vocational 
counselors, system designers, 
funding agencies, local, state 
and federal agencies, employers 
and co-workers. By working 
together, we can ensure that the 
employment opportunities 
currently available only to a 
few will be realized by many 
more individuals who use AAC. 


For a copy of the Proceedings of the Annual 
Pittsburgh Employment Conference for 
Augmented Communicators, PEC@'93, 
contact SHOUT Press, 1000 Killarney Ave., 
Pittsburgh, PA 15234, USA. (1-800-934-4391) § 
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PERSPECTIVES 





Congratulations ISAAC! 


SHIRLEY McNAUGHTON 





Paul Hogan 


Communicating Together 
would like to join all the other 
associates of ISAAC in 
celebrating ISAAC’ s 10th 
Anniversary! Both Shirley 
McNaughton and Peter Lindsay, 
co-editors of Communicating 
Together, were present at the 
founding meeting of ISAAC, as 


was associate editor, Nola Millin. 


We have many wonderful 
memories of the events occurring 
in ISAAC’ s first ten years and we 
join with all ISAAC members, in 
expressing our pride in the 
organization s growth and 
accomplishments. 

As our contribution to the 
Celebration of ISAAC’ s 10th, we 
invited Paul Hogan, the creator 
of the ISAAC Poster, to share his 
life perspective with us and to 
discuss his poster. Shirley was 
pleased to be involved along with 
all the past presidents of ISAAC 
in the planning and selection of 
the poster and it is with a 
personal as well as professional 
interest that this tribute to the 
creator of the ISAAC 10th 


Anniversary poster 1s written. 
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Paul Hogan 
He describes himself, with a 


‘twinkle in his eye, as a “post- 


modern, pre-apocalyptic, urban, 
social ritualist, painter/gardner— 
but not really taking a lot of art 
descriptions very seriously”! He 
wants to help people to 
communicate and also to express 
his own ambivalence about life 
which he sees as a “very 
complicated matter (which is why 
we have alternative languages).” 
I would portray him as a 
sensitive, caring human being 
who uses his artistic abilities to 
help others see and understand 
their role within (in his words) the 
“larger than human community.” 

Of the many groups of people 
with whom Paul works and 
learns, the one that best helps him 
identify with the goals of ISAAC 
is the client population of the 
Hugh MacMillan Rehabilitation 
Centre (HMRC). It was Penny 
Parnes, Vice-President of HMRC, 
who asked Paul to submit a 
proposal to the ISAAC 10th 
Anniversary Committee. She had 
come to know Paul through his 
work over the past ten years, 
directing the Spiral Garden at the 
Centre, a “magic theatre” and 
place of self and world discovery. 

As one talks with Paul about 
his work in the Spiral Garden, his 
love of history mingled with his 
belief in each individual’s 


_wholeness and oneness with the 


universe pervades his every 
comment. His own life embodies 
the inclusiveness which he values 
so highly. He becomes animated 
as he talks of his work with the 





children served by HMRC, their @ 
siblings and children from the 
surrounding neighbourhood. The 
Spiral Garden has evolved to 
become an “experiment in 
combining pediatric rehabilitation 
with earth rehabilitation.” As 
Paul describes his goals, 
“children who will ultimately 
inherit the earth are put at the 
centre and those children who are 
wounded or ill and involved in 
rehabilitation are at the centre of 
all the children.” Caring for the 
whole child rather than focusing 
upon a specific impairment is a 
dominant theme. There is a 
strong art component in the 
Garden. Through their contact 
with the primary elements of the 
earth, “children are helped to find 
out who they are for themselves e@ 
and to work from their own 
definitions of themselves.” It is 
hoped that they will “extend the 
same care given to the Garden to 
themselves and to others.” All of 
this learning takes place through 
play and they are offered “a large 
pallette of possibilities.” As Paul 
summarizes, “each child is 
encouraged to find his or her own 
story as individuals within a 
community.” He breaks into 
laughter often as he describes the 
Garden, especially when he 
pictures the “languages” of non- 
human creatures. “That’s where 
the fun really comes in!” As I 
listened, I thought of the funit 
would be to become a child again, 
in his special Garden. Paul does 
that to you! By the way, spiral is in @ 
its name to represent infinite growth. 


Paul enjoys describing his role 
in creating “community events,” 
one-time happenings of 
apparitional theatre in the 
@aneways close to his home in 
downtown Toronto. The enacting 
of rituals in both his home 
community and the Spiral Garden 
is directed toward individuals 
expressing their own inner 
worlds. His goal is the removal 
of barriers (age, class, racial, 
physical/sensory) which reduce 
persons to being aggregates of 
their component parts and isolate 
individuals from each other. Who 
better to design the ISAAC 
poster? 

We who live in the AAC world 
know well the challenge of 
barriers — those imposed by 
speech limitations. Like Paul, we 
realize the effort required so that 
individuals can realize who they 
are and how important they are as 


@rembers, along with fluent 


speakers, of the “larger than 
human community.” 


ladder: sumbolizes movement from 
diminished communication to AAC 


Paul began our interview by 
telling me of an injured bird he 
had carried carefully with him as 
he rode home on his bicycle. 
Several times throughout our time 
together, Paul checked to see how 
the bird was doing. By the end of 
our talk, the dazed bird had 
recovered and flown away from 
its windowsill haven—symbolic 
of what Paul would wish, 
spiritually, for all the people with 
whom he interacts. 

Symbols and rituals mean a 
great deal to Paul. In his 
painting, he incorporates many 
symbols, as his poster illustrates. 
And over the years, he has 
learned “what his own alphabet of 
symbols is.” In the dramatic and 
play activities in which he 
becomes involved, rituals take a 
strong role. Paul has lived and 
travelled in Indonesia, India, Bali 
and the Himalayan regions. His 
experiences there, along with his 
extensive reading and his avid 
interest in people provide him 


with a rich knowledge base for his 
painting and dramatic creations. 

Paul’s life message has been 
expressed in an unforgettable way 
for ISAAC. His poster portrays 
the freedom, light and joy brought 
about by all forms of 
communication. But there is an 
underlying meaning being 
conveyed—the acknowledgement 
of each individual’s wholeness 
and value within an inclusive 
larger than human world 
community. For me, it is an 
important reminder that there is 
much more to AAC than 
communication devices. 
Recognizing and responding to 
the life situations of those who 
use AAC devices is our greatest 
challenge. 


Thank you, Paul, for giving us an 
enriched view of AAC through your 
eyes and talents! And 
congratulations, ISAAC, for ten 
years of effort and accomplishment 
toward realizing our hopes for 
persons who can benefit from AAC. 


§ 


Symbols from old Buropean 
script, meanings unknown 


feather: symbolizes spirit 


Arrows: mutuality in communication, 


used by Swedish Handicap Institute 


fish: symbolizes unconscious 


Sad 
A 
(below the surface) Av 


PCS bird: symbolizes conscious 


tree: symbolizes growrh and life 
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(above) 


Blissymbols: 


Blissymbol: 


(like bird - what is above) 


spiral: represents infinite growth 
(not closed like a circle) 


~~ Sigsymbol (American): for gone 


to make - able 
"to empower" 


freedom 


(feeling + open) 


Paul Hogan: wheelchair 
"mobility" 


~ Paul Hogan: flexibility/movement 
te (influenced by Sigsymbols) 
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Doing What | Can 





KARI HARRINGTON 


I have never gone out to work 
each day in the way that most 
people mean when they say they 
are “employed.” The amount of 
assistance I need to meet my 
needs during the day and the 
realities of transportation and 
accessibilty are factors. As well, 
I do not have a lot of physical 
stamina and I always seem to 
suffer ill effects when I try to do 
too much. I do not handle stress 
very well and my body and mind 
are much happier doing what I 
can at my own pace. Still, Ido 
“work” and I feel like I am 
making a small but worthwhile 
contribution to the world around me. 

In the residence where I live, I 
deliver the mail each day and 
assist in the communication 
program by advising and 
demonstrating my communication 
boards and voice output device to 
others who are just learning. This 
fall, | am beginning another 
correspondence course on 
Creative Writing. I also ama 
member of the Residents’ Council 
and sit on the Special Needs 
Committee for the Markham Fair. 

The success that I had in 
learning and using Blissymbols to 
communicate before moving on 
to reading and writing in the more 
traditional way, opened many 
doors for me. My friends 
involved in the growing field of 
augmentative and alternative 
communication, have seen a use 
for the skills I have developed. 





As aresult, many jobs have come 
my way. For some of them I 
receive an honorarium; others I 
volunteer. All are interesting for me 
and worth my efforts. 

Using the Talking Bliss Apple on 
my Apple HE, I worked for hours 
creating the newly-approved 
symbols so they could be made 
readily available to other “Apple” 
users. Some symbols proved to be 
quite a challenge! Creating them 
can be very frustrating but I love the 
feeling of accomplishment when I 
finally get everything in the right 
place and have the correct symbol. 

There was a time, I translated 
children’s story books from words 
to symbols so that symbol stamps 
could be pasted under the words and 
young symbol users could read their 
own story books. Some of my 
favourite stories were in those books so 
it was fun to do. 

Over the years I have 
participated in many workshops, 
performed in videos and taken part 
in other activities related to 
communicating with Blissymbols 
and exploring ways in which they 
have helped in developing my 


language and literacy skills. 


However, the two most important jobs I 
have had are as a Presenter with The 
Easter Seal Communication 
Institute(ESCI) and, more recently as a 
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John Dowling, Susan Odell, Kari Harrington and Ann Running 





consumer staff member on the 
BlissTel/BlissNet project. 

Before funding had to be 
withdrawn and ESCI had to 
close, four of us worked as 
community presenters—John, 

Sue, Ann and myself. We made 
presentations to service clubs, 
school children and staff, 
therapists and many other 
organizations—promoting 
public awareness and 
understanding about the special @ 
needs of those who use 
augmentative Communication. 
Wherever we went, people were 
very responsive. We knew we 
were accomplishing our job. 
My responsibility as the 
literacy tutor for the BlissNet 
project is to send and receive 
messages in Blissymbols and 
text, and to encourage others to 
participate on the network. I 
also try to support the ongoing 
literacy learning of the 
participants by responding to 
their requests for assistance or 
information and keeping a record 
of the strategies that help. 

Having worthwhile things to 
do is really important for 
everyone. When you know that 
the things you are doing are 
helping someone else, it makes 
you feel better, yourself. § 





© 





CONSUMING TECHNOLOGY 





» 
Supporting the User 
of Technology 








ROBERT HAAF 


As service providers, we offer 
individuals technology, that we 
hope empowers them, and some 
of the training to use that 
technology. However, simply 
providing technology, even that 
which clearly enables an 
individual to pursue academic, 
vocational or creative goals, is 
never going to be enough to move 
an individual towards 
employment , independence or 
self-expression. 











Anthony is a 19-year-old man 
who, at first glance, seems the 
ideal candidate for self- 
employment. Anthony is an 
artist, whose chosen means of 
expression is pop-art of a style 
similar to Andy Warhol, using 
images of our current cultural 
icons such as Madonna. Anthony 
is beginning to be recognized 
locally for his work: There have 

een two shows at local cafés, 
and his paintings hang in 
nightclubs around London, 
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Ontario. Individual paintings 
have been donated recently to the 
London AIDS Society and to the 
Toronto Muscular Dystrophy 
Association. Anthony’s work has 
been silk-screened onto T-shirts, 
which currently sell in shops in 
London and Toronto. The 
Toronto-based CITY-TV, which 
operates a 24-hour Canada-wide 
music station called MuchMusic, 
even profiled Anthony on its 
news program FAX. His dream at 
this point is to have his own 
studio, and to eventually branch 
into multimedia and the creation 
of music videos. (Oh yes, I 
almost forgot, a local band has 
recently approached Anthony 
about the possibility of him 
making their video.) More 
generally, Anthony’s aspirations 
are probably those shared by 
artists everywhere - to become 
financially independent and 
widely recognized for his work. 
So how is all this applicable 
here? As you’ve anticipated, 
Anthony is quite physically 
disabled with a progressive 
condition, to the extent that he 
has no voluntary control of his 
limbs. To date, he has produced 
his art by directing others in every 
detail of its creation. The 
concepts, the design, the work is 
Anthony’s, produced by other 
hands. In addition to the support 
Anthony requires to work, he also 
requires constant attendant care 
for every activity of daily living. 
Anthony has been involved 
with Thames Valley Children’s 
Centre for several years. He 
approached us most recently at 


the Augmentative 
Communication Service because 
he was looking for some means of 
becoming more independent in at 
least some aspects of creating his 
art, and also with aspects of 
communication important for the 
business he was planning, having 
his own studio and marketing his 
art through various channels. 
Using the telephone 
independently, writing letters 
with his logo and letterhead, etc., 
were identified as significant 
needs. 

In the past, Anthony had tried 
a Voice Recognition System 
(VRS) for drawing on an MS- 
DOS computer system, but at that 
time found the system and 
software too limiting for his 
needs. Over the past several 
months we’ve worked closely 
with Anthony to develop a system 
that we hope will meet many of 
his artistic, business and 
communication needs. Anthony’s 
present Macintosh system 1s 
equipped with software that will 
give him access to sophisticated 
image manipulation and drawing 
effects. The use of an optical 
scanner will allow him to capture 
almost any image on disk and 
incorporate them into his other 
works. He can write letters and 
complete all other kinds of 
written work using a full-function 
word processor with word 
prediction capabilities. The 
ability to use a modem for 
telecommunications and to send 
and receive FAXes is also built 
into this system, and Anthony can 
access all of these functions using 
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his voice, with the use of the 
Voice Navigator VRS for the 
Macintosh. As Anthony also 
requires assistance to 
communicate over the phone 
while working, a software/ 
hardware system has been 
developed for Anthony’s 
computer to allow him to place 
and receive telephone calls, store 
numbers, dates and appointments 
by voice (even using audio voice 
memos to minimize typing), track 
ongoing projects, and even have a 
full-function answering machine 
on his computer screen that he 
can access independently. 

Anthony has encountered little 
significant difficulty in finding 
support for technology from 
vocational agencies. The 
difficulties are not, interestingly 
enough, those of funding 
equipment, The costs for the 
system described will likely be 
covered. The difficulty lies in the 
inability of vocational service 
agencies to consider helping to 
fund the ongoing costs beyond 
technology that are essential if 
Anthony is to be successful. 

During a recent meeting where 
several of Anthony’s service 
workers were in attendance, one 
representative of a government 
agency noted that Anthony’s case 
was so “unusual” because the 
agencies responsible for funding 
are not equipped to even consider 
entrepreneurial activities by the 
disabled. {highlight this as a key 
point: We are perfectly willing 
and able to provide devices to the 
physically disabled, but perhaps 
we don’t routinely expect them to 
succeed beyond a prescribed, 
limited idea of vocational success. 

Those who may doubt this 
should also know that the 
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aforementioned agency 
unconditionally refused to 
provide Anthony with funding to 
assist with ongoing costs 
(including renovations to the 
studio to create an accessible 
washroom, studio rent, etc.), and 
yet agreed to consider funding to 
purchase his computer equipment, 
which was at least as expensive 
as the ongoing support they 
wouldn’t consider. In addition, 
this same agency was prepared to 
fund attendant care for Anthony, 
but only for an absolute maximum 
of one year; after this, it is policy 
that the client is expected to fund 
such attendant care himself. As 
Anthony points out: “Even if I 
wasn’t going to work for myself 
and was working in a company, 
$10 an hour or so would probably 
be quite a good salary (after one 
year). My attendant care costs 
$11 an hour, so there goes my 
salary. Where’s the incentive to 
work? I might as well stay 
home.” (Where, incidentally, 
attendant care would be more 
readily available and for a much 
longer period than if Anthony 
was out of his home working.) 
Given all of the above, I and 
others have been forced to 
conclude that the vocational 
service agencies Anthony has 
been dealing with may hope for 
ultimate success, but seem to 
expect failure. Anthony’s own 
explanation is disturbing: 


I went through Junior High and High 
School with a lot of disabled kids 
who clearly weren’t expected to 
perform at the same level as non- 
disabled kids. They were often just 
moved through the system, and 
nobody talked to them about what 
kinds of work they could and 
couldn’t do when they finished 
school. In many cases, these kids 
graduated and were funded to get 


jobs they clearly couldn’t handle 

without a lot of daily support. 

(Every time) they don’t make it, it 

makes it harder for (service agencies) 

to take me seriously ... I know that 
there’s been successful disabled 

people, but I’ve grown up ina © 
generation of “Jerry’s Kids” who’ve 

been pushed through the system. 





The severely disabled like myself 
can’t get the traditional kinds of 
(entry-level) jobs, like McDonald’s, 
and often the only jobs that we could 
perform physically (i.e., more 
sedentary jobs), we’re not qualified 
for... A disability doesn’t 
automatically qualify you for outside 
jobs. I just happen to be lucky that 
I’m in a position to do what I really 
want to do. 


I am forced to conclude that 
many agencies serving the 
disabled are becoming prepared 
to support equipment rather than 
individuals, and then only as long 
as that equipment is “recycleable” 
within the system and does not 
represent a commitment to the 
needs of any one person. The 
need to consider what the ®e@ 
consumer needs in order to be 
successful at work, or to be an 
independent communicator, is 
becoming distinctly secondary to 
maintaining the status quo and, 
ostensibly, reducing cost. I say 
“ostensibly,” because if agencies 
continue to fund equipment and 
not cover the costs of the ongoing 
professional intervention and 
support services necessary for 
success, the monies directed 
toward equipment will effectively 
be wasted. In Anthony’s case, the 
willingness to fund the purchase 
of equipment is a moot point if 
Anthony is not able to secure the 
attendant care and job support he 
needs to produce his work! 

If Anthony’s contention about 
why some agencies seem to 
expect failure is even partially 
true, such a situation cries out for 


@ 


counsellors to intervene at very 
early stages, to train and prepare 
disabled students to consider what 
@*° and is not possible beyond 
‘school. However, there is a larger 
issue here that makes such 
intervention less and less likely, 
and not only in the area of 
vocational (re)habilitation, but in 
all other areas of service 
provision. As Anthony states: 


(More and more), I find myself 
dealing with people from different 
agencies who really have no 
decision-making power, and I can’t 
understand what their job is, other 
than to explain rules to me that I 
could easily read for myself. 


It was clear to me that when 
Anthony made this statement, he 
does not blame the individuals 
involved, and I’m inclined to 
agree: In my time working in the 
helping professions I’ve met very, 
very few individuals who did not 


@Deerve their clients to the best of 


their abilities. The point is that as 
the mandates of service agencies 
change, what is going to be 
possible for service providers will 
naturally change as well. All 
professionals may become less 
and less able to consider all of the 
specific needs of the individual, 
reducing one’s role from a 
provider of all necessary clinical 
services and consumer advocate, 
to simply an interpreter of an 
immutable set of regulations. 
Those like myself who work 
specifically in the areas of 
communication technology should 
take serious note of this trend. 

As a clinician whose job it 1s 
to provide technology to meet 
various communication needs, I 

m pleased with the work we’ve 
“done with Anthony. We have 
managed to design a system that 
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everyone feels will work well for 
him, and give him some degree of 
independence in his art, writing 
and business activities. I have 
come to realize, however, that the 
work done can easily come to 
nothing if a consumer’s global 
needs are not considered. 
Currently, those of us who design 
communication systems for 
disabled individuals still seem to 
be in the position where we can 
consider our consumer’s needs 
before the needs of the systems 
that we work within. However, 
changes in the service delivery 
system for assistive devices lead 
me to believe that such changes 
are inevitable. 

Some may ask if this type of 
presentation truly belongs ina 
column purported to deal with 
technology. I submit that the 
trends in service provision that 
are currently affecting Anthony 
are not going to restrict 
themselves to vocational services. 
As public and private service 
agencies move away from 
supporting the needs of 
individuals and towards providing 
a prescribed range of devices, the 
levels of support needed to use 
technology effectively will 
become increasingly difficult for 
clinicians like myself to provide. 
There is little reason to discuss in 
detail the latest advancements in 
communication technology if the 
service delivery system in place is 
becoming increasingly ill- 
equipped to consider providing 
these devices to meet the specific 
needs of the individual! 

I fully expect that Anthony 
will succeed in his chosen goals; 
he has the vision, motivation and 
good sense that are required for 
success in any profession. My 





question 1s: Why should 
Anthony, or anyone like him, be 
in a position where he has to 
succeed in spite of his service 
providers? Once again, I think 
Anthony puts it best: 


I’m basically putting my faith in my 
abilities, and trying to develop new 
abilities . .. | could maybe get started 
with what I want to do by saying 
“I’m disabled, hire me,” but that’s 
not enough to keep me there. Maybe 
my talent will keep me there, but if 
so it should get me there as well. I’m 
basically saying “consider my 
abilities,” and if (service agencies) 
can see determination, that should 
count for something. 


Some may argue that Anthony is 
expecting too much from public 
agencies. I urge these people to keep 
in mind that Anthony has not asked 
that we put ideas and goals into his 
head; they’re there already. Anthony 
also states that he intends to pursue 
his present goals regardless of the 
amount of assistance available: “A 
lot of people at my stage would 
probably have given up, but this is 
my talent... I can’t see doing 
anything else.” 

The bottom line of what 
Anthony has asked from everyone 
is to provide the support 
necessary to bring him as close to 
independence as is possible, and 
to give him a fairer shot at 
success in his chosen profession. 
And, after all, this is still our job. 


§ 


Have You Moved? 


Please remember to let us 
know your new address. If 
possible send an address 
label from a past issue. 


Mail to: 

Communicating Together 
P.O. Box 986 

Thornhill, Ontario, Canada 
L3T 4A5 
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TEACHING AND LEARNING 





Community Involvement: 
Contributing and Learning 





NOLA MILLIN 


We all grow up hearing that 
people who go to school, college 
and/or university, get jobs and 
become productive members of 
our society. Most of us believe in 
a work ethic; you have to earn a 
living or earn enough money to 
pay for such and such. Even 
various students have some kind 
of employment during the later 
years of school and then during 
their years of secondary 
education. This is thought to be 
normal; people should be 
employed or at least employable. 
Unfortunately, for a person with a 
disability, especially a person 
with a disability and a 
communication difficulty, finding 
any type of employment is 
difficult, if not impossible. 
Although, employment is 
important, I have come to the 
conclusion that having a job 
doesn’t always make an 
individual a productive member 
of society. 

First, I’m going to give you a 
look at the employment situation 
for a person with a disability 
through my eyes as an AAC 
consumer. Having a good 
education isn’t much help when a 
person doesn’t have any work 
experience. I have two university 


degrees but I’m still 
“unemployed” and I don’t have a 
record of any employment. 
Actually, the problem is a “catch 
22.” Up until recent years, 
disabled people weren't 
integrated into society so it was 
easy to “overlook” us. Now, we 
have access to equal education 
and some of us are attaining 
higher levels of education. Many 
companies are trying to employ 
people with disabilities but aren’t 
equipped to handle people with 
severe and/or multiple 
disabilities. 


“having a job doesn’t always make 
an individual a productive mem- 
ber of society.” 





The problem lies in the fact 
that few of us have had the 
chance to gain work experience. 
Disabled people have to balance 
going to school, going to therapy, 
getting new equipment, etc., with 
our everyday life. How can we 
have time to work? I know I 
couldn’t while I was in 
university. So, my work 
experience is nil and that doesn’t 
look attractive on an application 
form. 

To further complicate matters, 
a lot of people are getting help 
from Vocational Rehabilitation 
Services. The goal of VRS is to 


~ make people with disabilities 


employable. I live in a city where 
there’s a ten percent 
unemployment rate so a lot of 
people are looking for work. I’m 
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physically limited, an AAC user, 
and I rely on a para-transit system 
which isn’t top notch. Needless 
to say, I’m not a very good 
prospect for the average 
employer. I know this fact and I 
accept it, but it doesn’t stop me. 

Fortunately, this June I 
participated in a nation-wide 
programme called The Job 
Shadowing Programme. Job 
Shadowing gives a person with a 
disability experience with 
interviews and job placements 
and actually seeing what it’s like 
to “work.” Various companies 
allow a disabled person to team 
up with one of their employees 
for two days. Unfortunately, 
there were only a limited number 
of companies participating in how 
programme which obviously 
meant only a small number of 
disabled people could participate. 
We were interviewed to see 
whether or not we would be 
suitable candidates for the 
programme. I was chosen and 
matched with an engineer-clerk at 
Bell Canada. On the days I 
“worked,” I followed this woman 
around, helping and watching her 
do her job. I was her “shadow.” 
It proved to be an experience that 
confirmed what I had already 
known — a typical 9 to 5 job isn’t 
for me! 

In order to get to Bell Canada I 
had to battle with the local 
transportation system which 
wasn’t fun. Fortunately, our city 
has implemented an accessible 
taxi service but even that was e 
being pushed to its maximum 





capacity. My Job Shadowing 
companion was understanding 
and allowed me to choose the 
eo" I went in. The second 
problem I faced was the fact that 
when I’m not in my home 
environment I need attendant care 
to help with my personal needs 
(such as feeding me). At home I 
manage my own care since 
everything is set up for my needs. 
Attendant care was arranged and 
paid for through the Job 
Shadowing Programme. 

Once the necessary 
arrangements had been made, I 
didn’t have any trouble fitting 
into my companion’s work 
environment. I found the one 
difficulty was that there wasn’t 
enough time for me to use my 
AAC device with her during the 
job. Although these obstacles 
were overcome for these two days 
they would present a real 
@ i siicnze on a regular basis. I’ve 
always said a job where I work at 
home would be best for me and 
the Job Shadowing experience 
proved it. So, I have a dilemma 
on my hands; I need a job that I 
can do entirely, or at least 
partially, at home. 

In order to gain some sort of 
employment, I have started my 
own network marketing business. 
People order products that are 
sold in a catalogue and I keep the 
commission. There is more to the 
business than just catalogue sales: 
there is a complete marketing 
plan that helps a person make 
additional money. It has taken 
me a year but I’m beginning to 
see the benefits of having my own 
business. Besides my business, 
@ going to be working closely 
with Communicating Together 
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in developing a marketing plan to 
increase our subscriptions. 
Details of this position are still 
being worked out. It’s nice 
“working” with people who 
believe in you! Although my 
own business and this position 
with ‘Com-Tog’ each have the 
potential of helping my income, I 
will still be considered 
“unemployed” by society’s 
standards; I will not make enough 
to live on. This can be a 
discouraging thought when I’m 
definitely trying to get to where | 
can earn a decent income. 

The way I’ve found to beat this 
discouragement is through 
community involvement. 
Although I don’t get the financial 
rewards of working, I do receive 
the benefits of being involved. I 
sit on committees such as 
Concerned Citizens for Access 
and Equality and Citizen 
Advocacy. These organizations 
advocate for equal rights and 
accessibility for the disabled. I 
have the opportunity to meet and 
interact with a variety of people. 

Unfortunately, the opportunity 
for community involvement is 
also limited for people who have 
a disability. I didn’t get involved 
with the community until I was an 
adult. I have already stated part 
of the problem. Many disabled 
children or teenagers don’t have 
time for after-school activities. 
The other difficulty has been 
finding activities that the child or 
teenager with a disability can 
participate in. When I was 
growing up, after-school activities 
were nonexistent. When disabled 
youngsters are unable to 
participate in community 
activities they can begin to think 
they don’t fit in with the group. 


I won’t kid you, being 
involved in the community isn’t 
always easy. I still have to 
organize transportation and, at 
times, I need attendant care to 
attend some meetings. Luckily, 
one organization I belong to has 
the funds to pay for attendant 
care. A lot of obstacles have had 
to be overcome. 

Presently, I’m the president of 
the Board of Directors of Citizen 
Advocacy Windsor-Essex. I have 
had to learn how to conduct board 
meetings and how to make 
presentations to our funding 
sources. I’m also the secretary of 
Concerned Citizens for Access 
and Equality which means I write 
a lot of letters to government 
officals. As well, I attend 
monthly meetings held out-of- 
town that deal with new 
Advocacy Legislation. Although 
my work experience is nil, my 
volunteer experience looks great 
on aresume. I have learned 
things that I might not have 
learned otherwise. I travel more 
than ever as a spokesperson for 
the different organizations. I 
bring knowledge back into these 
groups, which in turn helps a 
certain portion of the community. 
It’s a very satisfying experience 
knowing that you are able to give 
something to other people. In 
some ways, I know I’ve gained 
more insights about dealing with 
people and bureaucracy from my 
community involvement than 
years of education or employment 
could ever teach me. 

One day I know I will be 
earning enough money to be 
classified as “employed.” Even 
though I’m not there yet, I still 
think of myself as a productive 
member of the community. § 
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The Up-side-down 
Price Tag 





PAUL MARSHALL 


What are our values? Which 
ones do we keep and which ones 
do we as individuals choose to 
throw away? We live in an age 
where bigger is better and when 
money seems to talk. That 
beautiful house and that shining 
new car have been classed as 
being important. The price tag 
that society puts on its citizens is 
often the tag of failure; failure to 
take the time to view life as a 
fulfilment in itself, failure to 
acknowledge life as something to 
enjoy, not something to endure. 
Many are not happy in life 
because they are struggling with 
the “Who am I?” sickness. This 
is also a failure to accept life and 
get the most out of it. Have you 
ever walked or wheeled into a 
store and seen that “dream of 
dreams” sale? The eyes light up 
and before we know it, that old 
hand already has the money out. 
Boy! Where was that hand when 
I was trying to do that task that 
took me an hour to do? You ran 
home with your wonderful 
purchase only to find out in time 
it is not that fantastic. With many 
things in life the purchase is great 
but the payoff, most of the time, 
doesn’t content the human soul. 

I can remember when my two 
older brothers went out into the 
work force. I yearned so much to 
do the same. I thought my heart 
was going to break. I saw them 


getting cars, houses, etc. 
Everything that my culture valued 
was starting to be theirs and not 
mine. It took me many years to 
realize that life is not about what I 
can purchase, or even knowing 
totally who Iam. Life is living, 
being, loving, sharing, helping, 
growing, learning. 

Things change. In the 90s we 
are seeing that people are having 
to change their standards of life. 
Employment is not assured. The 
gold rush of getting jobs is no 
longer there. Now we are seeing 
uneasiness, where many jobs are 
on the line. The dreams of 
owning that big house, that 
beautiful new car and that 
summer or winter get-away are in 
question. People by necessity are 
starting to turn back to some of 
the old values, where the “show 
and tell” of life doesn’t matter 
anymore and the real issues of life 
relate to survival. Maybe we will 
begin to find enjoyment with less. 

This issue of Communicating 
Together looks at employment 
and contributing to the 
community. Hopefully as you 
read through the articles you will 
see different views. I feel that 
contributing in each of our 
communities should be highly 
valued. Most people meet their 
needs through employment. And 
rightly so! We should be 
concerned about paying our own 
way through life. I think 
sometimes we forget, however, 
that contributing to our 
community 1s another form of 
paying our way. When it comes 
right down to it, giving to our 
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Zz 
community could be of greater e& 


value in society than 
“employment.” 

We often think of employment 
as a big part of life. We might 
think, if we fail at becoming 
employed, then we fail at life. 
Not so! Working for money is 
valued by society. That does not 
mean that it necessarily has 
personal value. If I were able to 
take a full time job, I would not 
have the same amount of time to 
give to my community. I am very 
blessed that I am able to get a 
disability cheque that allows me 
to do many contributing things. 
This is my pay cheque. These 
activities give me more than 
anything money can buy. I am 
paid in contentment, fulfilment 
and a knowledge that my life is 
worth while. This is the up-side- 
down price tag. 

I believe totally that we have a 
duty to be in the work force and 
to make a contribution in that way 
if we are able. But there is much 
to consider: Is the workplace set 
up for theAAC user? If not, what 
is involved in changing it? What 
are the concerns and fears of 
other staff members? There are 
many issues to be resolved so that 
individuals can be treated as 
persons first, who happen to have 
a “handicap.” 

I haven’t even begun to touch 
on the issues involved once a 
“handicapped” person Js 
employed. {I felt it was more 
important in this issue for me to 
share my views on low a 
contributing to the community 
can be considered as life long 
employment. § 





@eEMpPLoyMent 


WORK-ETHIC 
CALVINISM 

ORA ET LABORA 
ARBEIT MACHT FREI 


GEB VERBURG 


As always, Geb Verburg, a 
researcher at the Hugh MacMillan 
Rehabilitation Centre, challenges 
us as he presents his concerns, 
stemming from a close association 
with persons with many different 
types of disabilities. 


What I have to say about 
Employment or Occupation 
(gainful or otherwise) of persons 
with disabilities is strongly 
influenced by a definite 
ambivalence to our current, 


@ver. ideas of employment 


and our preoccupations with it. 
The lengthy title reflects some of 
the incongruities of the Western 
world’s economic staple and 
sacred cow called employment 
(Pray and Work; Work 
Liberates). At worst, one could 
look at employment as the 
wholesale enslavement of an 
entire civilization and the 
concurrent ravaging of a 
wonderful planet by the pursuit 
of ever increasing personal 
possessions. At best, 
employment and its twin 
consumerism, are essential parts 
of our current economic, social, 
and cultural system. I will not 
go into this any further other 
than to say to those of you who 
@° not have a job—and therefore 
are able to stand apart from the 
frantic movements of us cogs— 
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‘*Please do not feel that you do 
not belong in this society!”” The 
feeling of not belonging is one 
that our current economic system 
must impart in order to keep all 
other cogs in place. Rather, take 
a good look at what you see 
around you and tell us, the cogs in 
the machine, what it is we are 
really doing and why we are 
doing it. I would like to know! 


Unemployment 

I am acutely aware of the high 
unemployment rate among people 
with disabilities. I have written 
about some of the problems with 
traditional jobs changing to 
become less accessible, I could 
write about technology, I mean 
automation, taking away jobs, or 
about recession making it harder 
for people with disabilities to 
compete with larger numbers of 
non-disabled unemployed. That’s 
the down side of the situation. 
Or, I could write about the job 
market potential created by the 
Americans with Disabilities Act 
(ADA) in the United States, the 
employment equity legislation in 
different provinces in Canada, 
and initiatives like these in other 
countries. I could write about 
how persons with disabilities 
have stats (attendance, 
performance, illness, punctuality) 
all of which compare favourably 
with those of non-disabled 
employees. Or, I could fulminate 
about the fact that persons with 
disabilities are rarely found in 
employment positions of power. 
But these issues are not really at 
the heart of the matter. 


The Questions 

I have two multi-faceted, big 
questions: What is the problem 
with employing persons with 
disabilities? Why are 75 or 80% 
of people with disabilities without 
jobs? Are they unable to hold a 
job? Do they not dare to risk full- 
time employment in their 
sometimes precarious technology- 
dependent condition? Is taking a 
job discouraged by social service 
and support rules which make it 
unprofitable to work part-time? 
Whatever the answers are to the 
above, a second big question 
remains: Why shouldn’t persons 
with disabilities have the right to 
say no to jobs which they feel 
they cannot handle or decide not 
to work because the benefits just 
don’t outweigh the effort and 
stress involved? 

I, and we, should stop blaming 
the victim. It is not the fault of 
persons with disabilities that they 
are not working. They can and 
should be allowed to decide for 
themselves whether or not they 
can do the job. They can tell you 
where and when they need help 
and they are perfectly capable of 
organizing their lives directly or 
through support persons. 


A Kind of History 

In earlier columns I have 
pointed out that the entire 
educational process for students 
with physical disabilities, 
especially those who are non- 
speaking, negates or ignores the 
very idea that this student would 
some day seek gainful 
employment. Not only does the 
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educational system not make 
sufficient effort to train job and 
independent living skills, but the 
expectations of teachers and 
adults in the child’s life do not 
consider employment a viable 
option. Already in 1980 a group 
of Swedish authors had identified 
this dilemma between the normal 
and the segregated school system. 
Soder et al (1980) described it 


thus: 
the aims of the special school centre 
more on the individual than those of 
the ordinary school. The special 
school is to do something with its 
pupils. In the ordinary school system 
the pupil is to be provided with 
assistance in doing something for 
himself and for his environment. 
The aim of the special school is to 
produce well-adjusted and 
harmonious mentally retarded adults 
who are able to deal with personal 
problems. The ordinary school 
system is to produce active, 
productive and critical citizens who 
are capable of active participation in 
forming society. (p. 6). 


Are we any farther along the road 
in 1993/94? I see some evidence 
of change in the direction of 
greater awareness and more 
attention being paid to vocational 
training and preparation. 
Expectations from governments 
and funding agencies are strong 
voices in the inclusion and 
employment equity chorus. But 
is itenough? Can education be 
enough or is that just another way 
of blaming the victim? I think a 
vocational focus or at least the 
expectation of a future vocation 
in the process of education is 
necessary. It is essential and 
must be present for all students, 
disabled and non-disabled. But it 
is of course not enough to educate 
students with disabilities. They 
will still face the same labour 
market, and it is there I believe 
that the problem lies. 
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The Old Attitudes 

With the great emphasis on 
allowing persons with disabilities 
to make more and more of their 
own decisions, and with the 
growing realization that persons 
with disabilities are not really 
sick or incapable, it is surprising 
to see that real acceptance of 
persons with disabilities as equal 
and legitimate students and 
employees continue to lag. Oddly 
enough the drag or the inertia at 
the moment appears greatest at 
levels closer to the child and adult 
in their world. Professionals, 
caregivers, teachers, and 
employers, the people who work 
with the children and who employ 
the young adults or the adults 
must overcome the focus on the 
current limitations and learn to 
look at what 1s possible within 
and beyond these limitations. 
That “looking beyond visible 
limitations” is not easy to do. 
And beyond that, the systems, 
whether educational, medical, 
social, or cultural are perhaps a 
greater obstacle to change than 
individuals within them. 


Effecting Change 

How can a teacher in an 
integrated school learn to treat the 
student with a disability as a 
student like any other? How can 
a prospective employer find out if 
this person who looks so different 
from himself/herself can do the 
job? How can an unemployed 
person stop from feeling like s/he 
isa nobody? First and foremost, 
we must all realize the basic 
tenets of our, society and work to 
make it a more tolerant and 
inclusive one. 


To the Consumer 

You, the consumer and AAC 
user, have a strong role to play in 
this process of inclusion and 
integration. Whether you choo 
to change attitudes and policies 
from inside or outside the system 
is up to you. If you want to join 
the “cogs” and change the system 
from within, I submit these ideas: 
Students and other persons 
without work are applying for 
volunteer positions just to gain 
experience and a foot in the door. 
This may be an option for you. It 
will allow employers and fellow 
employees to learn about you and 
help them over their fears of the 
unknown. That should not be 
your job but there are few 
opportunities for employers to 
gain knowledge of your 
capabilities. Creating new jobs is 
another option. In fact, educating 
non-disabled professionals could 
be one of the new jobs. Helping@®> 
persons who are losing their jobs 
to accept with dignity the position 
of being marginalized in our 
society is another potential job. 

The perfect world is light years 
away. We need you to keep us 
moving in the right direction! 
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anguage! Welcoming 


A Parent’s Perspective 


CAROLYN GREGORY 
SHIRLEY McNAUGHTON 





Adam Gregory 


With the March issue of 
Communicating Together, an 
invitation was extended to 
readers to evaluate the 
communication and language 
capabilities of a young AAC user 
phey knew. Two preschooler 
dialogues taken from Catherine 
Garvey’s Children’s Talk were 
enclosed as a starting point for 
comments. We are delighted to 
print a response from a parent 
who lives with what we talk about 
and we look forward to sharing 
another submission relating to 
“children’s talk” from Kari 
Harrington in December. 

The following contains 
excerpts from two letters from 
Carolyn Gregory who we 
welcome to our discussion about 
language. I’ ve corresponded with 
Carolyn and she knows that I'll 
be continuing our conversation 
with some comments at the end of 
her remarks. We hope our 
dialogue stimulates further 
Qu from other parents— 

and from professionals, consumers 
and manufacturers as well! 
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Dear Shirley, 

OK, you asked for 
comments on the probability of 
young children who use AAC 
engaging in the two conversations 
from Children’s Talk. Well, here 
goes: 

In the boys’ conversation the 
chances of having the words 
“snake,” “pretend,” “licence 
plate,” and “crack” already 
programmed into a device or 
placed on a board are about zero, 
zip or zilch. The chances of 
finding “real” aren’t too good 
either, and I'll bet that the closest 
thing to “bite” would be the word 
“eat.” That pretty well screws the 
chances of an AAC user being the 
boy in the first column. The other 
part has a greater chance because 
it’s heavier on “therapy words” 
such as “help,” “okay” and 
various negatives. 

In the girls’ conversation, 
“puppet,” “bracelets,” and 
“except” have an ice cube’s 
chance in hell. I’m not going to 
hold my breath waiting to hear 
this dialogue as a spontaneous 
conversation between 4 year-olds 
using AAC devices. 

The problem here is not with 
the kind of AAC symbol system 
used. Any symbol system can 
have the missing words added to 
the vocabulary. The problem is 
with having to use AAC. 

I think one of the real kickers 
for little kids who use AAC is 
that the words aren’t there when 
they need them. Until a kid can 
literally spell things out they’re 
stuck with what other people 
(adults, for Pete’s sake!) give 
them as an expressive vocabulary. 


However, a limited expressive 
vocabulary doesn’t always mean 
limited expression. 

When I look at the 
conversations I can see a much 
better chance of replicating them 
in AAC if the kids can pitch their 
devices and boards out the 
window and use mime and body 
language and maybe a little sign 
language. The basic ideas in the 
conversations aren’t terribly hard 
to SHOW, they’re just not 
available in routine expressive 
vocabularies. 

Not every kid can use their 
body for expression but let’s not 
ignore the communicative 
effectiveness of it for those who 
can. When a word isn’t available, 
kids can still say a lot, 
particularly if others are willing 
to listen by looking. Let’s not 
confuse expressive vocabulary 
with communication effectiveness. 

So, the answer to your 
question is that my son could have 
participated and made himself 
understood quite nicely in what 
was going on in the dialogues 
when he was four or five as long 
as he didn’t have to replicate the 
exact words. “Pragmatics” is one 
thing, “expressive vocabulary” is 
another. 

Now, before you get the idea 
that I don’t give a rat’s patootie 
about expressive vocabulary, let 
me tell you that if there was one 
thing I could give my son it 
would be more words for him to 
use. I’ve seen him bring 
conversations to a screeching halt 
because he knew what word he 
wanted to say and didn’t have a 
way to Say it, and it was easier for 
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him to quit than to have me start 
guessing. Sometimes he will try 
words that sound alike (“orange 
shoes” for “orange juice” or 
“rabbits” for “rapids”) and 
sometimes he will go through 
long “yes/no” and “tell me more 
in mime” sessions, but it’s a hell 
of a lot of work for him to get to 
the word he wants. He’d love a 
bigger vocabulary. 

The point of all this is that a 
kid can communicate with a very 
limited expressive vocabulary, 
but an expressive vocabulary is 
necessary for expressive 
language. It doesn’t have to be a 
big vocabulary but it has to be 
there. 

Over the years (all nine of 
them), my son has added some of 
the structure, rules and intricacies 
of language. He added these in 
the same way he adds to his 
vocabulary: when he wants and 
needs them to communicate, 
when he’s given the words with 
which to do them, and when it 
isn’t too much trouble to use 
them! 

Come to think of it, that’s just 
about the way my daughter 
developed her language, and she 
doesn’t use AAC. The only 
difference between the kids was 
that my daughter didn’t have to 
wait for someone to give her a 
way to express those words. It’s 
something to think about. 


Sincerely, 


Carolyn Gregory 

257 Ridge Trail Drive 
Chesterfield, MO 63017 
USA 

Phone: (314) 576-6367 
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Introducing Adam 
(Excerpts from Letter Two) 

When Adam was two, we 
decided to teach him sign 
language. He had already invented 
a few sign/signals himself and we 
wanted to give him a way to say 
things. I took classes but am still 
lousy at it so Adam’s vocabulary is 
limited by my inability. 

When Adam was three we 
started looking at voice output 
devices but decided to get a 
computer instead for the time 
being. We got one equipped with 
speech capabilities and acquired a 
few programs that could be used 
as simple communication boards 
that talked. They were fun to 
play with but not very good for 
functional communication. Adam 
walked, the computer didn’t. 

We got along reasonably well 
with these “systems” combined 
with Adam’s good body/eye 
contact/mime/pointing/getting/ 
word substitution abilities for the 
next couple of years. 

... During the age four through 
five period Adam had several 
communication systems available 
to him. Besides gestures, body 
language, facial expressions and 
various signals, Adam was being 
taught some American Sign 
Language and was working on 
signing in English word order. 
He also had three simple talking 
computer programs that could be 
used for communication and a 
TouchTalker that was 
programmed with IEP. Now at 
age nine, he still uses the 
gestures, etc. He still uses ASL 
and is still working on signing in 
English word order. He also 
finger spells some words when 
conversing. He uses his computer 
for some of his writing and does 


his other writing by hand. He no 
longer uses his TouchTalker or 
the speech capabilities of his 
computer. = 

That’s what you COULD say 
but it really doesn’t give a clear 
picture of what really happened 
and what “systems” he was really 
using. .. . I think the techniques 
he uses to communicate (systems 
PLUS similar sounds, inventive 
spelling, etc.) are more important 
than just the systems themselves. 

I suppose I should mention 
that since day one he has had 
absolutely NO interest in static 
communication systems. This 
was/is a kid with a passion for 
sound and movement in 
communication. He’s always 
hated anything that was just a 
picture. 


Comments from Shirley 

Thank-you, Carolyn, for 
telling us about Adam's 
communication and presenting 
your point of view. I only wish we 
had space for your entire second 
letter. Maybe, in the future, we 
will be able to include your 
comments, as we return to such 
topics as Integration and 
Parenting. You raise many 
important issues. 


I agree totally with Carolyn 
about the strength of signing. As I 
read her letter, I kept wanting to 
say, “Exactly! ASLisa 
language!” And when Carolyn 
cautions us not to confuse 
expressive vocabulary with 
communication effectiveness, I 
have to remind her that every one 
of Adam’s signs or.gestures 1s a 
vocabulary item, from my 
perspective. His communication 









benefits from these vocabulary 
items! When I focus discussion in 
SymbolTalk upon graphic 
@yrs and express concerns 

about limitations in graphic 
symbol systems, I am thinking of 
those children for whom signing 
can be no more functional than 
speech - due to severe motor 
limitations. For these children, 
only a small number of signs and 
gestures can be differentiated and 
understood and the responsibility 
for communication effectiveness 
must rest with their partners. I 
would like to see graphic symbols 
providing as extensive a language 
capability as possible for these 
children so that communication 
power moves back to the child. 

Carolyn says, “It doesn’t 

have to be a big vocabulary, but it 
has to be there.” For 
communication with well-known 
re Iconcur. But the 

1imitations of a small vocabulary 
put severe constraints upon the 
development of the many 
dimensions of language. (See the 
June, 1992 Symbol Talk, entitled 
“Parents and Symbols: Charting 
the Language Pathway 
Together.”) We must remember 
the effect of early language 
development upon learning to 
read. For this important language 
skill children need to know how 
words fit together, how they 
change their form, how they are 
pronounced, the subtleties of their 
different meanings, and the tone 
in which they are expressed in 
different contexts, with different 
people. It is certainly much 
easier to aquire this knowledge if 

he child has his or her own direct 
r or experience in selecting 
symbols, creating them 
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independently as needed, and 
ensuring through the child’s own 
expression that the correct word 
is produced. 

Regarding your comment in 
your second letter that the 
techniques Adam uses “‘are more 
important than just the systems 
themselves”: What a profound 
statement! I call those techniques, 
strategies, but regardless of the 
term used, what I believe is 
critical to remember is that the 
system makes the techniques 
possible! For Adam, the system 
of signing offers, and teaches 
him, many ways to be innovative. 

For children who depend 
upon graphic symbols, the 
techniques or strategies they use 
are dependent upon the 
capabilities of the system. I am 
not playing with words! I really 
only want to emphasize that the 
techniques or strategies are made 
possible by the system. With a 
limited set of graphics, few 
strategies can be used. With a 
generative, comprehensive 
graphic system, there are many 
opportunities for the child to 
adapt and be creative - that is to 
use language. It is through these 
experiences that language develops. 


I agree with Carolyn that the 
main problem is “having to use 
AAC.” Where I would differ is in 
thinking that any symbol system 
can have the missing words added 
to the vocabulary. Of course, 
they can be added, if the child can 
spell or sign, because then they 
have access to systems that 
represent our full language. But, 
for those children who must rely 
primarily on graphic symbols for 
their vocabulary, the challenge is 
representing a// the needed 
concepts in ways that are 
understood, memorable and 
generative. Given these 
requirements, I believe, the kind 
of system is indeed important! 

Thank you again, Carolyn, for 
sharing your ideas and Adam's 
experiences with us. He’s a lucky 
guy to be able to sign and to have 
a mom like you who is so 
sensitive to his needs and 
capabilities. Thank you for 
reminding us of the value of 
signing and thank you for making 
me think further just why, and for 
whom, I believe graphic symbols 
are so important! ‘ 








For infomration regarding ISAAC's Sixth Biennial Conference in 
Maastricht, The Netherlands, October 9-13, 1994, write: 
Conference Secretariat, Van Namen & Westerlaken, P.O. Box 1558, 
6501 BN Nijmegen, The Netherlands. 


Join ISAAC Now! 


The International Society for Augmentative and Alternative Communica- 
tion (ISAAC) offers members reduced rates for: Communicating 
Together, Communication Outlook, and Augmentative and Alterna- 
tive Communication (AAC journal). 


For a membership application and information about ISAAC, write: 
ISAAC, P.O. Box 1762,Station R, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, M4G 4A3. 
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